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Mr. Tyter: The G.I. Bill of Rights provides for the educa- 
tion and training of veterans at government expense. One of the 
great costs of the war which we must meet is an educational 
deficit. Millions have had their education interrupted by mili- 
tary service. Upon demobilization, hundreds of thousands of 

these veterans have applied for educational benefits; and this 
number is increasing at such a tremendous rate that many edu- 
cational institutions are overwhelmed. 

Can educational facilities be expanded sufficiently to accept 
all veterans? Will civilian education suffer? How do the new 
provisions of the amended G.I. education law affect the veter- 

ans? How does G.I. education appear today? 


Mr. Hostetter: I would like to say, at the outset, that the 
Veterans Administration is not an educational institution. Its 
primary function is to administer the law which grants training 
to veterans. We must, of necessity, look to state educational 
groups, colleges, universities, and schools in different communi- 
_ties to assist us in providing educational opportunities for the’ 

veteran under the G.I. Bill. 


_ Mr. Tyver: Reeves, you were chairman of the Conference on 
Post-war Readjustment of Civilian and Military Personnel 
which did the basic planning for the G.I. Bill. How does G.I. 
education look to you? 


_ Mk. Reeves: The veterans’ education program, it seems to 
“me, offers one of the greatest opportunities that has ever been 
provided for American youth. Because it is such a great oppor- 


‘unity, it seems important that it be very well done. Otherwise, 
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we are going to waste the time of the veterans; we are going to} 
waste the taxpayers’ money; and there will be danger that we |} 
will actually corrupt the educational system. 


Mr. Ty er: The Seventy-eighth Congress passed the famous 
G.I. Bill of Rights. On last December 28 this bill was amended. 
What are the main provisions of the amended bill? 


Mr. Hostetter: Two of the principal provisions provide 
for increased subsistence allowance; and the other rove 
provision is the removal of the twenty-five-year age ae | 
which formerly restricted anyone who was past twent yee 
years of age to one year of instruction or education under the} 


bill. 


Mr. Tyrer: Several months ago I read an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post claiming that very few veterans were}] 
taking advantage of educational opportunities. Is this a fact:?}f 


Mr. Reeves: When this legislation was originally planned, it |} 
was thought that there would be probably about a million vet- 
erans who would want all kinds of education. The fact of the} 
matter, however, is that a recent estimate which came out from|}} 
Washington (an estimate of last October), is that there will be as | | 

t See pages 22-26 of this transcript for the complete text of the revised educa- 


tional provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. This section of | 
the G.I. Bill of Rights outlines the privileges to which each honorably discharged |f 
veteran (who does not have physical disabilities) is entitled under the present } 
law in pursuing his education. Not included in this text are the special provisions }} 

which apply to disabled veterans. These special rights are to be found in Public if 
Law 16 and its amendments. 


2S. Frank, “G.I.’s Reject Education,” Saturday Evening Post, August 18, 
1945. 
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copy; full-year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the Uni-| 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanu- | 
“ 31 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3 
1879. 
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many as three and a half million who will want some kind of 
education. Of that three and a half million, it is estimated that at 
least a million are going to want full-time education in school or 
college. 

I noticed an even more recent estimate than that, coming also 
from Washington, to the effect that we will have as many as 
three hundred thousand veterans on our campuses by next 
month and that by next September there will be as many as 
three-quarters of a million. Even that is not going to be the peak. 
Furthermore, this later report says that there are as many as a 
hundred thousand veterans who have already been turned down 
by educational institutions to which they wanted to go.3 


Mr. Hostetter: In connection with your estimate, you will 
be interested in knowing that up to the first of December the 
Veterans Administration had received throughout the United 
States three hundred and twenty-one thousand applications for 
training. At the same time (December 1) we had sixty-seven 
thousand men actually in training. 

The number entering training has increased substantially in 
December and January. My own guess is that the figure which 
you just quoted, Reeves, of three hundred thousand on college 

“campuses by February, may be a little high, but we will be ap- 
proaching it. 

The liberalization of the act, as it was recently amended, has 
done much to stimulate interest in veterans’ education. That 

3 The United States Office of Education reports the following college popula- 


tion for selected years. These figures are for the total number of students taking 
some form of college work in universities and colleges, teachers colleges, and col- 


_ lege students in normal schools and includes those enrolled in the regular ses- 


sions. 
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may account for the increase in estimate of your more recent 
figures. 


Mr. Tyter: What factors determine how many people are 
going to take advantage of the bill? 


Mr. Reeves: There are primarily two factors: one is the 
quality of the program which is provided for these veterans; and 
the second is the extent to which we have full employment dur- 
ing the years which lie ahead when these provisions are avail- 


able. 


Mr. Tyter: If these figures keep skyrocketing, and the situa- 
tion described in the papers continues, in which the University 
of Wisconsin, for example, has had to take over a war plant some 
thirty miles from the campus to care for the overflow and in 
which Pennsylvania State College has requested all civilian 
students to apply for admission by February, so that the remain- 
ing facilities can be used by veterans—if this condition con- 
tinues—we certainly shall be short of educational facilities. 
What can we do about it? 


Mr. Reeves: There are at least three things which may cause 
difficulty and which, in fact, are causing difficulties now. 

The first, of course, is the educational facilities which you 
mention; the second is the question of the faculty; and the third 


‘is a very great shortage of housing facilities. 


With reference to the educational facilities, I would like to 
comment. Before the war our educational institutions had about 


~a million and three hundred thousand enrolled, and yet we were 


a 


not actually using the classroom and laboratory space which 
was available. Two-thirds of all the students attending classes 
attended during the four hours of the morning. 


Mr. Hostetter: Do you think that our college and uni- 
versity administrators will assume a sufficiently flexible attitude 
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to set up a program which would utilize their equipment six 
days a week? ‘ 


Mr. Reeves: I am afraid that some of them will find it diffi- | 


cult to do that. Some of them certainly are not doing it now. 


If we think just a moment about the fact that two-thirds of | 


all the education was taking place in four hours in the morning, 
we can see that if we extended that day in which these facilities 
were used to a ten-hour one, from, let us say, eight in the morn- 
ing to six at night, we could double the enrolment in these insti- 
tutions. That would also still leave opportunity for having other 
facilities used at night. 


Mr. Hostetter: There is another question in connection |] 


with this increase of facilities of educational institutions. Let us 
assume that these schools did set up a program to utilize their 
facilities from six to eight hours a day for six days. Would the 
housing facilities be adequate to take care of this increased 
number of veterans? 


Mr. Reeves: Housing is the most difficult of all the problems. 
There are very few institutions which have had even in the past 
housing facilities for married students, for example, and a very 
large percentage of the veterans are married students. The fact 
of the matter is that the larger institutions today have not the 
housing facilities for students who are single students. 


Mr. Tyrer: With all the serious housing shortage every- 


where, can the universities and colleges do anything about this 
problem? 


Mr. Reeves: A few of them are showing what can be done. | 
For example, they are getting Quonset huts; they are setting up | 


trailer cities; and they are securing the use of war-housing de- 
velopments; some of them have taken over hotels. A number of 
them are putting on campaigns for rooms. In fact, one institu- 


tion in Illinois has arranged with a milk company to have a | 
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printed statement on every milk bottle delivered, requesting the 
individuals to whom that milk bottle is delivered to provide a 
room for a veteran student if they have such a room. There are 
many things which could be done. 


Mr. Tyter: Is there any possibility of doubling up in rooms—— 
the way we can double up in classrooms? 


Mr. Reeves: That is being done possibly more than any of 
these other things. Double-deck beds and sometimes even triple- 
deck beds are being put in. 


Mr. Hostetter: Tyler, you mentioned a moment ago a 
shortage of faculty. Is there a shortage of teaching faculty in 
our colleges and universities? 


Mr. Ty er: Yes, there is a very serious shortage. Actually, 
the period of the war has been one in which many young people 
who normally would have been trained for college teaching have 
been in the military services. Furthermore, the low teacher sala- 
ries in many colleges and universities have deflected people who 
would otherwise have gone into teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities. So that any further expansion will require the finding 
and training of people for college programs. 


Mr. Hosret.er: Does the University of Chicago contem- 
plate setting up a training program for the purpose of training 
teachers? 


Mr. Ty ter: The University of Chicago is planning a training 
program during the summer to train new faculty members so 
that we can increase our faculty facilities to care for the veterans. 


Mr. Hosretier: There is another question I would like to 
ask. Are you finding many of your old teachers and instructors 
coming back to you for reemployment? 

I have interviewed a number of men who were formerly 
teachers and instructors in high schools and colleges and univer- 
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sities, and they seem to be shopping around for something else 
to do. When one pins them down to the reason why they do not 
want to go back to teaching, they comment on the low salaries. » 


Mr. Tyzer: That is a question with which we must deal. 
Unless colleges and universities can pay salaries large enough to 
attract able people, we will be unable to provide adequate edu- 
cation for veterans. 


, Mr. Reeves: These salaries were not too high before the 
war. To what extent have these salaries gone up generally over 
the country in terms of tremendous increases in the cost of 
living? 


‘Mr. Tyver: The average increase in salaries for college teach- 
ers has been less than 10 per cent. Thus the college teacher is 
worse off, in terms of the present cost of living, than he was be- 
fore the war began. 

One thing which bothers me, Hostetler, is the problem of 
how the colleges ought to handle the demand from both civilians 
and veterans. Should some institutions admit only veterans and 
set up entire veterans’ programs? 


Mr. Hostetter: That puts me on the spot. When I start 
talking about giving preference to veterans over civilians, I may 
be criticized for anything which I might say. But I do believe 
that these veterans who have been in the armed forces from one 
to five years and who have been denied an opportunity to secure 
an education should have the first opportunity. One of the things 
to which they look forward when they come out of the service is 
an opportunity to go back and finish their education. It seems to 
me to be sensible to ask a civilian to wait if it is necessary in or- 
der to give the veteran an opportunity to secure his education. 


Mr. Reeves: It seems to me that that is really not the an- 
swer which we ought to make. There is only one answer to this 
problem, and that is to provide facilities for both civilians and 
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veterans. Any civilian student or any veteran student who 
wants an education and can benefit by it ought to have a right © 
to get it. 


Mr. Hostetter: I agree with you I0oo per cent. If we can 
do just the things we were discussing a moment ago—if we can 
increase the classroom facilities and the housing facilities for 
married veterans and the teaching staffs—that is the solution. 
But we may be confronted with something else besides that be- 
fore those things are established. | 


Mr. Tyter: Are you proposing that the Veterans Administra- 
tion, or some other federal group, set up colleges in army camps? 


Mr. Hostetter: I am unalterably opposed to that. I do not 
think that we have any business trying to set up an educational 
institution. It takes years to develop an institution with prestige 
and quality to do a good job. I do not think these veterans would 
be able to concentrate in educational institutions in army camps. 
They might be grouped in a standard college or university, but 
I am afraid we will have a lot of condemnation if we attempt to 
set up a separate army-camp educational institution. 


Mr. Tyter: The solution thus which we must work out is one 
whereby the civilian educational institutions provide facilities 
enough to care for veterans and civilians both. Is that correct? 


Mr. Hostetter: That is the answer. 


Mr. Reeves: I, too, think that that is right, but I do not 
think that these facilities necessarily have to be provided on the 
present campuses. For example, I know of one or two institu- 
tions—large universities—which are now providing facilities 
twenty or thirty miles away from their campuses. They have 
taken over former housing developments and war plants, and so 
on. These provide both housing facilities for students and also 
places for them to hold their classes. It seems to me that that 
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offers a means whereby a number of our institutions, particu- 
larly our state universities, could deal with this problem. 


Mr. Hostetter: I would agree with you, if those locations 
were in the center of population. In other words, thirty or forty 
miles outside of Chicago might be acceptable because that is 
right in the center of the population. Cook County, for example, 
furnished about 60 per cent of all the veterans who left Illinois 
for the armed service. If you attempted to set up these units in 
southern Illinois, or away from the center of population, I think 
that you would have a lot of criticism from the veterans. 


Mr. Ty er: We have been discussing the problems which the 
institutions have in providing facilities for veterans. I would 
like to know more about the type of veterans which the schools 
are getting. What kind of training do they want? : 


Mr. Hostetter: Following the passage of the act, the vet- 
erans were interested in engineering and the mechanical trades, 
but now there is a shift in trend of interest. The principal fields 
which these boys are interested in at the present time are in arts 
and sciences, and about 20 per cent of those who are in the arts 
and sciences are in pre-professional—pre-legal, pre-medicine, and 
so on—courses. The next group of interest is the commerce group 

on a college level, and then engineering, music, education, high 
school. In fact, the veterans in this area have selected training 
in two hundred different occupations. 


Mr. Reeves: You say that one of the major interests is arts 
and science. But I suppose that you include there, within that 
group, the pre-professional work. Is that correct? 


Mr. Hostetter: That is right, Reeves. 


Mr. Tyter: What kinds of institutions do they enter? Are 
‘they all in high schools and the usual liberal arts colleges, uni- 
-versities, teachers colleges? 
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Source: Education for Victory, November is 
of a sampling study of enlisted men in the two wars. 
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Mr. Hosret er: The last analysis which I made showed 
that about 70 per cent of the veterans were taking courses on a 
college level. About 14 per cent are in liberal arts. I do not have 
the breakdown into particular types of colleges, but about 70 
per cent were in courses on a college level, and the other 30 per 
cent were in apprenticeship and job training in trade schools and 
art schools and music schools and business schools and the like. 


Mr. Reeves: The fact is that there are a very wide variety of 
types of institutions where they can secure this training. It can 
be in universities and colleges, trade schools, teachers colleges, 
‘and junior colleges, private and public. In addition to that, there 
are schools which are run as profit schools for special types of 
vocational or technical training. Then there is apprenticeship 
within industry itself and a wide variety of job opportunities not 
of the apprenticeship type. 


Mr. Ty er: Last Sunday’s New York Times had an article by 
Benjamin Fine on the “quack”’ schools which seek to get G.I. 
tuition. Is there a real danger of this?4 


Mr. HostetLer: Congress, I think, had in mind setting up 
certain safeguards against this when it included in the original 
law that it would be the function of the designated state agency 
‘to supervise, or to approve first and then supervise, the training 
facility which would be selected for the training of the veteran. 


4 The article by Benjamin Fine points out that quack, fly-by-night schools and 
colleges, which are totally inadequate and educationally unsound, are springing 
up in many parts of the country. This situation was reported by educators at- 
‘tending the recent meetings of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
‘These educators warned, according to Fine, that unscrupulous promoters, who 
are eager to get part of the five hundred million dollars yearly that may soon be 
available to veterans, see in education a “lush” field in which to make a “‘quick 
killing.” Reports already show that “racketeer”’ institutions, taking advantage 
of the overcrowded conditions in legitimate colleges and universities, are being 
planned and in some cases already have been organized. The group attending 
these meetings warned that in some states the officials who are charged with de- » 
termining the eligibility of schools which are qualified to admit veterans and 
receive government payments for their education have been lax and that, as a 
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Our desire is to have these approvals made by the state depart- | 
ment of education, or whatever agency is designated. They will | 
not only approve, but they will also supervise to see whether | 
these facilities will live up to and qualify subsequently for con- 
tinued approving.$ | 
Mr. Ty er: It would be tragic if these veterans should be 
cheated by having institutions which cannot give them a good 
education take their money. Is it a real problem to get the state 


educational authorities to recognize good institutions? 


Mr. Reeves: I would like to comment on that. That problem 
varies a great deal in different states. I know of one state, for ex- 
ample, where for many years they have had the machinery set 
up to do a good job with reference to finding out the quality of 
training in private schools and also within industry. But, during 
the last two months, I visited a number of states and looked into 
this problem, and I talked with the educators in those states. In 
a number which I visited, they are very much dissatisfied with 
the way in which the state authority is accrediting or certifying 
the training opportunities within those states. In some states 
there is a very real danger that the veterans are going to be 
cheated out of both their money and their time. 


_ Mr..Hostetier: Here is a handicap which some of these 
state departments work under. They do not have the funds, 
and they do not have the staff to do the supervision. There have 


result, often second-rate and poorly equipped and even “quack” schools are be- 
ing accredited. 

This situation, they brought out, applied particularly in the case of new com- 
mercial schools and colleges which are frequently established for the sole purpose 
of getting on the Veterans Administration list. These schools then offer all kinds 
of inducements and make false promises to the veterans to get them to enter. 
Most of these schools, it was reported, are in the vocational fields (New York 
Times, January 20, 1946, p, 1). 


5 Section 4 (on page 24 of this transcript) includes the provisions of the 
law for approving and accrediting institutions which are qualified and equipped 
to provide education and training for veterans under the G.I. Bill. 
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been meetings of the state legislature, and they have had their 
biennial appropriation, but they simply do not have the money 
‘or the facilities to do the job which should be done. So that in 
some cases this may result in the automatic approval of a lot of 
facilities which would not meet the standard of some of our more 
rigid states. There is, however, a consciousness developing on the 
part of the state approval agencies which makes them feel that 
there is a definite responsibility in connection with approval of 
these facilities. 

4 Mr. Tyter: They must do something about it. We cannot let 
men get cheated that way. 

_ There is another question which bothers me. You say, Hos- 
tetler, that only 14 per cent are in the liberal arts and the 
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balance are taking vocational training. How.do the men know | 
what sort of vocational training they ought to have? | 


Mr. Hostetter: We have set up a counseling service for 
veterans—guidance and counseling and testing to assist the | 
veteran in trying to determine the field for which he is best | 
suited. Under Public Law 16, the Rehabilitation Act, we require 
all veterans to go through the counseling and testing and guid- 
ance program. The veterans under Public Law 346—the boys 
whom we are discussing here—are also entitled to that same 
service, if they ask for it. Many of these boys need, and many of 
them are now taking advantage of, this counseling and guidance 
service.® 


Mr. Tyver: But many of them are registering for vocational 
training without any adequate counseling? 


Mr. Hostetter: That is right. I am sorry to say that that is 
true. 


Mr. Tyter: Do you think that 86 per cent in vocational work 
is too many? 


Mr. Reeves: You ask my personal opinion on that, and my 
answer to your question is “‘Yes.’’ I think that there are more of 
them preparing for vocational jobs, in some cases, than there 
are ever going to exist. They are just not going to have those. 
jobs when they get through. 


Mr. Tyter: Why do you think so? 


Mr. Reeves: I make this statement on the basis of a rather 
important study which was made just before the war by Howard | 
Bell for the American Youth Commission. I would like to give | 
you a few figures which Bell presented as a result of a nation- | 
wide study of this problem. He studied first sixty-six plants in 


6 Section 10 (on page 26 of this transcript) outlines the provisions for counsel- 
ing and guidance work. 


Minneapolis. Of the four thousand workers in those sixty-six 
plants, he found that there were less than 1 per cent who had 
ever had any vocational training of any kind in school or in col- 
lege.’ 

Then he studied eighteen of our largest industries which are 
representative of 70 per cent of all the American workers. He 
studied over two thousand occupations. He asked the employers 
in those industries what kind of training they wanted their work- 
ers to have, and he found that almost half of all the jobs in those 
industries, according to the employers, did not need any kind of 
education at all in order to carry on those jobs. 


Mr. Tyrer: But maybe the men would have benefited from 
some sort of vocational training? 


Mr. REEvEs: That may well be true, but probably they would 
have benefited also from some kind of liberal education as well 


_ as vocational. 


Mr. Hostetter: Let me call your attention to the fact that 
these boys who have selected various courses under the G.I. 
Bill have selected such courses as optometry, law, medicine, 
dentistry, watchmaking, mortuary sciences, stenography, book- 
keeping, accountancy, and so on. They are not taking courses 

which are looking forward to being employed in such institu- 
tions as those to which you refer. 


Mr. Reeves: Bell also has some figures in those fields. He 
found that only 14 per cent of all the jobs were included in the 
“managerial occupations and the professions and the skilled 


‘trades combined. 


Mr. Hostetter: How many jobs were included in this 
analysis? 


Howard M. Bell, 4 Study of Occupational Adjustment (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940). This study was prepared for the American 
Youth Commission, of which Professor Reeves was director. 
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Mr. REeEveEs: That included all the jobs which there were in 
America at that time—forty-eight million jobs. 


Mr. HosTetLer: But you are making a comparative study 
there of the unskilled workers among forty million, and here we 
are discussing the percentage of veterans who are taking voca- 
tional training on a program where the number is constantly in- 
creasing and being accelerated. I do not think that you can 
compare your figures with these figures at all, because here we 
are training men for specific, definite occupations where a skill 
is required. 


Mr. REEvEs: Yes, but do not forget the fact that these most 
recent estimates show that three and a half million of the vet- 
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erans, out of perhaps thirteen million, are going to take ad- 
vantage of this educational program. That three and a half mil- 
lion out of thirteen million is a lot more than the 14 per cent that 


can be accommodated in the kinds of jobs about which you are 
talking. 


Mr. Tyrer: I am very much impressed by Reeves’s figures. 
It seems to me that they indicate clearly that these men would 
be better off with adequate general education, because liberal 
education can give them a better background for their own work. 
It also can help us with the most difficult problem of our times— | 
how to get citizens who know enough about the problems our 
country faces to serve intelligently as citizens of this country. 


Mr. Hostetter: May I just inject this thought: I would 
agree with you that a general education for these 85 per cent of 
factory workers to which Reeves referred is a fine thing, but here 
we have a group of veterans who have been out of society and 
who have been away from their educational program. They are 
coming back; and they are going to try to make up some of the 
time which they have lost. Thus they are turning their energies 
in the direction of what we might call “bread-and-butter” 
education. 


Mr. Reeves: I would agree that many of them should, by 
all means, have vocational education, but I would like to add 
that probably they all should have more general education, be- 
cause they were taken out of school and college. In most cases, 
those who are coming out were taken out before they completed 
the general education which they had expected to get and which 
they ought to have. 


_ Mr. Tyrer: We have one other important problem which we 
pught to discuss this afternoon. How well are the veterans get- 
fing along in these educational institutions? Do you have any 


data on that, Hostetler? 
7 
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Mr. Hosrerter: A short time ago we made a survey of tH] 
educational institutions in this state, trying to make a compar@ 
tive study of the veterans and the civilian students. With one q 
two exceptions, the grade percentage made by veterans ra 
higher than civilian students pursuing identical courses. 

I also have some figures here that are rather interesting whia} 
are from your own institution. You did not know that I had theg 
figures, because they were mailed to me for another purpos} 
But in your activity here in the University of Chicago, out of tH 
total number of veterans who have entered, only fifty-four ha 
discontinued their training for various reasons. You might be ia} 
terested in knowing that, of these, five had completed their trai] 


fifty-four. 


Mr. Ty ter: It is very encouraging that only such a small pe 
centage, fifty-four out of thirteen hundred, had to leave at af 
and that very few of these left because of inability to carry qj 
their school work. I am also concerned about the cost of thilf 


that the total cost of this program might be as high as nine b 
lion dollars. I think that that is something which is going to col 
cern the American taxpayer. | 


Mr. Ty.er: The cost of this education is great, but its ben 
fit to the American people is still greater. | 

This discussion has brought some conflict of views, but mo 
important is the agreement on very significant points. We cal 
say without question that one of the greatest opportuniti 
which the nation has ever had is now available for the educatia 
and training of American youth. This places firmly on the Ame | 
can people the responsibility of maintaining a high quality fe 
this educational program. Veterans must not be cheated. 
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There are serious shortages of laboratory and classroom facili- 
ties. But these must not and need not stand in our way. We be- 
lieve that we can meet this problem by using all the facilities 
which we have around the clock for six days a week. We recom- 
mend better salaries and special training programs to solve the 
present shortage of teachers. The critical housing shortage over 
the whole nation takes exaggerated form in the communities 
where our large educational institutions are. Only a few of our 
universities and colleges have worked out a remedy for this. 
Lack of student housing alone can do more to cripple the whole 
veterans’ educational program than many of the other problems 
combined. Concerted community action to find and use rooms 
to their utmost is necessary to solve it. 

We urge veterans to use testing and counseling services pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration to aid them in making 
wise choices in the planning of their education and training. 

We emphasize the importance of liberal education as well as 
vocational training. Great educational opportunities are now 
available. We would, finally, like to urge the veterans to make 
the most of them. By so doing, they not only will broaden their 
own development, but they will also become better and more 
effective citizens of the world. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 
5 broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, 
prepare a topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each — 
peaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the 
University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supple- 
nentary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research 
nd is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp 
TABLE speakers. 
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A Special Supplement az 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS OF | 
THE SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 


(AS AMENDED DECEMBER 28, 1945) 


Who Is Eligible for Education or Training? 

1. Any person who served in the active military or naval service 0 
or after September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the presen 
war, and who shall have been discharged or released therefrom undeq 
conditions other than dishonorable, and who either shall have served 
ninety days or more, exclusive of any period he was assigned for 4 
course of education or training under the Army specialized training pro} 
gram or the Navy college training program, which course was a continu 
ation of his civilian course and was pursued to completion, or as a cade 
or midshipman at one of the service academies, or shall have been dis 
charged or released from active service by reason of an actual service 
incurred injury or disability, shall be eligible for and entitled to receiv 
education or training under this part: Provided, That such course shal 
be initiated not later than four years after either the date of his dis 
charge or the termination of the present war, whichever is the later 
Provided further, That no such education or. training shall be afforded 
beyond nine years after the termination of the present war. 


How Long Can a Veteran Study or Train? : 

2. Any such eligible person shall be entitled to education or training 
at an approved educational or training institution for a period of one 
year plus the time such person was in the active service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and before the termination of the war, exclusive of any 
period he was assigned for a course of education or training under the 
Army specialized training program or the Navy college training pro- 
gram, which course was a continuation of his civilian course and was 
pursued to completion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
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academies, but in no event shall the total period of education or training 

exceed four years: Provided, That his work continues to be satisfactory 
throughout the period, according to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the institution: Provided further, That wherever the 
period of eligibility ends during a quarter or semester and after a major 
part of such quarter or semester has expired, such period shall be ex- 
tended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or semester. 


What Can He Study? 


3. (a) Such person shall be eligible for and entitled to such course of 
education or training, full time or the equivalent thereof in part-time 
training, as he may elect, and at any approved educational or training 
institution at which he chooses to enroll, whether or not located in the 
State in which he resides, which will accept or retain him as a student 
or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge which such institution 
finds him qualified to undertake or pursue: Provided, That, for reasons 
satisfactory to the Administrator, he may change a course of instruction: 
And provided further, That any such course of education or training may 
be discontinued at any time, if it is found by the Administrator that, 
according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the in- 
stitution, the conduct or progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 


(6) Any such eligible person may apply for a short, intensive post- 
graduate, or training course of less than thirty weeks: Provided, That the 
Administrator shall have the authority to contract with approved insti- 
tutions for such courses if he finds that the agreed cost of such courses 
is reasonable and fair: Provided further, That (1) the limitation of para- 
graph 5 shall not prevent the payment of such agreed rates, but there 
shall be charged against the veteran’s period of eligibility the propor- 

‘tion of an ordinary school year which the cost of the course bears to 
$500, and (2) not in excess of $500 shall be paid for any such course. 


_ (c) Any such eligible person may apply for a course of instruction by 
correspondence without any subsistence allowance: Provided, That the 
‘Administrator shall have authority to contract with approved institu- 
tions for such courses if he finds that the. agreed cost of such courses is 
reasonable and fair: Provided further, (1) That the provisions of para- 
graph s shall not apply to correspondence courses; (2) that one-fourth 
of the elapsed time in following such course shall be charged against the 
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veteran’s period of eligibility; and (3) that the total amount payable 
a correspondence course or courses for any veteran shall not excee} 
$500: And provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed { 
preclude the use of approved correspondence courses as part of institt 
tional or job training, subject to regulations prescribed by the Admini 
trator. 


How Are Institutions Approved? | 

4. From time to time the Administrator shall secure from the apprq 
priate agency of each State a list of the educational and training institx | 
tions (including industrial establishments), within such jurisdictio# 
which are qualified and equipped to furnish education or training (inj 
cluding apprenticeship and refresher or retraining training), which ir | 
stitutions, together with such additional ones as may be recognized a | 
approved by the Administrator, shall be deemed qualified and approves 
to furnish education or training to such persons as shall enroll unde 
this part: Provided, That wherever there are established State appre 
ticeship agencies expressly charged by State laws to administer apprer 
tice training, whenever possible, the Administrator shall utilize sue 
existing facilities and services in training on the job when such traini 


is of one year’s duration or more. 


What Is Provided by the Government? 

5. The Administrator shall pay to the educational or training inst 
tution, for each person enrolled in full-time or part-time course of edu 
cation or training, the customary cost of tuition, and such laborator 
library, health, infirmary, and other similar fees as are customaril 
charged, and may pay for books, supplies, equipment, and other neces 
sary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living expenses, an4 
travel, as are generally required for the successful pursuit and comple 
tion of the course by other students in the institution: Provided, Thai 
in no event shall such payments, with respect to any person, excee 
$500 for an ordinary school year unless the veteran elects to have suc] 
customary charges paid in excess of such limitation, in which even! 
there shall be charged against his period of eligibility the proportion o 
an ordinary school year which such excess bears to $500: Provided fur 
ther, That no payments shall be made to institutions, business or othe 
establishments furnishing apprentice training on the job: And provide 
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further, That any institution may apply to the Administrator for an 
adjustment of tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the cus- 
tomary tuition charges are insufficient to permit the institution to fur- 
nish education or training to eligible veterans, or inadequate compensa- 
tion therefor, may provide for the payment of such fair and reasonable 
compensation as will not exceed the estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies for instruction; and may in like manner readjust such pay- 
ments from time to time. 


What Is the Veteran’s Living Allowance? 

6. While enrolled in and pursuing a course under this part, such per- 
son, upon application to the Administrator, shall be paid a subsistence 
allowance of $65 per month, if without a dependent or dependents, or 
$90 per month, if he has a dependent or dependents, including regular 
holidays and leave not exceeding thirty days ina calendar year. Such 
person attending a course on a part-time basis, and such persons receiv- 
ing compensation for productive labor performed as part of their ap- 
prentice or other training on the job at institutions, business or other 
establishments, shall be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if any, as 
subsistence or dependency allowances, as may be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator: Provided, That any such person eligible under this part, 
and within the limitations thereof, may pursue such full-time or part- 
time course or courses as he may elect, without subsistence allowances. 


What Is the Relation to Disability Benefits? © 

7. Any such person eligible for the benefits of this part, who is also 
eligible for the benefit of part VII [Disability Provisions], may elect 
either benefit or may be provided an approved combination of such 
courses: Provided, That the total period of such combined courses shall 
not exceed the maximum period or limitations under the part affording 
the greater period of eligibility. 

8. No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carry- 
ng out the provisions of this part, shall exercise any supervision or con- 
ol, whatsoever, over any State educational agency, or State appren- 
iceship agency, or any educational or training institution: Provided, 
[hat nothing in this section shall be deemed to prevent any department, 
igency, or officer of the United States from exercising any supervision 
yr control which such department, agency, or officer is authorized by 
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existing provisions of law, to exercise over any. Federal educational a 
training institution, or to prevent the furnishing of education or traini 
under this part in any institution over which supervision or control | 


exercised by such other department, agency, or officer under authorit: 


of existing provisions of law. 


Who Administers These Rights? 
g. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and en} 
powered to administer this title, and, insofar as he deems practicabl 
shall utilize existing facilities and services of Federal and State depar4] 
ments and agencies on the basis of mutual agreements with them. Co 
sistent with and subject to the provisions and limitations set forth ij 
this title, the Administrator shall, from time to time, prescribe and onl 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out it 
purposes and provisions. 


What Guidance Service Is Available? 


10. The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocationz 
guidance to persons eligible for education and training under this part 
At such intervals as he deems necessary, he shall make available infor 
mation respecting the need for general education and for trained per 
sonnel in the various crafts, trades, and professions: Provided, That facil 
ities of other Federal agencies collecting such information shall b 
utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


What Types of Education or Training Are Available? 

11. As used in this part, the term “educational or training insti 
tions” shali include all public or private elementary, secondary, and 
other schools furnishing education for adults, business schools and coll 
leges, scientific and technical institutions, colleges, vocational schools 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal schools, professional schools 
universities, and other educational institutions, and shall also include 
business or other establishments providing apprentice or other training 
_ on the job, including those under the supervision of an approved collegs 
or university or any State department of education, or any State ap’ 
prenticeship agency or State board of vocational education, or any 
State apprenticeship council or the Federal Apprentice Training Service 
established in accordance with Public, Numbered 308, Seventy-fiftt 
Congress, or any agency in the executive branch of the Federal Govern. 
ment authorized under other laws to supervise such training. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you think is the significance, in relation both to the institu- 


tions of higher education and to those who will receive college train- 
ing, of a program which for the first time in our history will offer, re- 
gardless of ability to pay, certain men and women college education? 
Are the present educational provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
adequate? What changes would you suggest? 


. Isit, in your opinion, a good idea to offer every veteran, regardless of 


his abilities and qualifications, college training? Do you see any 


- dangers in such a program? How will it affect the colleges? Would 


bo 


wn 
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you favor some sort of screening process to decide those who will 
receive education benefits and those who might receive some other 
type of benefits? 


. How can the rise of the so-called “fly-by-night” and “quack” 


schools and colleges be guarded against? Are state accrediting agen- 
cies adequate? Would you favor uniform federal standards for the 
selection of eligible schools? 


What contributions have the Army educational programs made to 
the practice and theory of American education? Would you favor 
the armed services’ organizing schools and colleges in the present 
camps and centers? Why or why not? 


Do you see any dangers to the curriculum of American colleges and 
universities in the present system of education of veterans? Should 
standards be changed to admit veterans lacking certain school en- 


_ trance requirements? Are there changes in courses of study which 


would be desirable both for the veteran and for the civilian? 


What do you understand by the term “liberal education”? Do you 
think that the average college graduate before the war received a 
liberal education? Is liberal education, in your opinion, the education 
which enables free men to keep their freedom and use it well? What 
is the proper place of vocational training in the American education- 


al system? 


Would you agree that the great mass of American people are capable 
of acquiring a liberal education if they had the opportunity to do so? 
Do you favor a national program which would give to all—both 
veterans and all others who have the ability to profit from it—the 
opportunity of a college education? 
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